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This report evaluates a summer program funded under 
Chapter i of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA) 
and administered by the Division of Special Education of the New York 
City Board of Education. The 1989 Chapter 1 Reading and Mathematics 
With Athletics summer program served 1,537 students with mild to 
moderate handicaps in grades 2 through 8 at 13 sites in elementary, 
intermediate, and junior high public and nonpublic schools. The 
program was designed to provide reading and mathematics instruction 
while fostering social and emotional development. The program goal 
was that 75 percent of students attending a minimum of 15 sessions 
would master 2 or more skill objectives on the reading and 
mathematics Individualized Criterion-Referenced Test (ICRT) . Almost 
all teachers used a holistic approach to instruction and found it 
satisfactory. Many integrated reading with athletic activities, field 
trips with daily lessons, reading with math lessons, and athletics 
With math lessons. The program surpassed its goals in both reading 
and mathematics. Analysis of the ICRT results indicated that 94 
percent of students mastered two or more reading objectives and 97 
percent mastered two or more mathematics objectives. The report 
presents five recommendations and includes statistical data in three 
tables. (AF) 
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E.C.I.A. Chapter 1 
Reading and Mathematics With Athletics 
Sunimer 1989 

SUMMARY 



• The Chapter 1 Reading and 
Mathematids wi^ Athletics program 
was fiilty Nnplemented. During the 
1989 summer session student 
received remedial instructic^ in reading 
and mathematics while developing 
social and emotional skills. 

• Students not only met but surpassed 
the objectives for mastery in both 
reading and mathematics. 



The Division of Sp^ial Education's 
(D.S.E.) Distiict 75 of the Board of 
Education (B.O.E.) administered the 
Chapter 1 summer program. This program 
provided reading and mathematics 
instruction while fostering the social and 
emotional development of 1,537 students 
with mild to moderate handidaps in grades 
two through eight at 13 sites in elementary, 
intemtadiate, and junior high public and 
nonpublic schools. 

The program goal was that 75 percent 
of students attending a minimum of 15 
sessions would m^er two or more skill 
objectives on the reading and mathematics 
Indivkiualized CriterkxvReferenced Test 
(i.C.R.T.). Results were that 94 pwcent of 
the students mastered two or more reading 
objectives and 97 percent rrrastered two or 
frme mattiematics ot^ectives. These 
results clearly surpassed the program 
goals. 

The program was staffed by a program 
coordinator, borough supervisors, one site 
supervisor and one unit teacher at each 
site. Th^e were a total of 143 Reading 
and Mathematk;s tethers, and 143 



paraprofesslonals. Closely clustered, 
larger schools accessible to public 
transportation were selected as sites for 
the program. 

Most of the teachers reported that in- 
service training had been useful and 
suffident They resorted that they had 
used a hdistto approadi to instruction and 
fourKi it satis^idtCKy. Many integrated 
reading with athletic activities, although 
ti^y rarely did so for younger, tower- 
functioning students. They sometimes 
integrated field trips into daily lessons, 
reading into mathematics lessons (but 
seldom the reverse), and atiiietics into 
nrathematics lessons. Chapter 1 teachers 
maintained regular contact with program 
parents through phone calls, notes, 
individual conferences, open school nights; 
and parent workshops. 

Teachers identified the following 
program strengtiis: the work of program 
staff, teachers, and paraprofessionaisitha 
quality of program materials (stthough the 
quantity was not sufficient); and .tie 
excellence of program coorc^lnation. 

Teachers reported tiiat areas needing 
improvement were: bus transportation, 
teacher training, unbearable heat in some 
classrooms, too much testing, too few field 
trips, too much paperwork, an inadequate 
supply of materials, and the absence of the 
Big Apple program during the last two 
weeks of instnjction. 

Teachers suggested: more teacher 
involvement in ordering materials to 
ameliorate the lack of supplies, tiie use of 
ongoing tests to generate information 



curr©f% derived from the I.C.R.T., 
consistent use of downstairs ciassrooms 
to avoid the probiem of extreme heat, 
improved coordfaiation of the instructtonal 
program with the Big Apple program, and 
more time for staff dev^opm^ activities. 

Based on the findings of its evaluation, 
OREA maltes the following 
recommendations: 

• In order to ameliorate the lack of 
suf^siies, involve teachers in ordering 
materials. 



• Use ongoing tests to generate 
infonnatlon currently derived from the 
I.C.R.T. 

• Use downstairs ciassrooms to avoid 
the problem of extreme heat. 

• Improve coordination of the 
instructional program with the Big 
Apple program. 

• Allocate more time for staff 
development activities. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



PROGRAM GOALS 

The 1989 Chapter 1/P.S.E.N. Remedial Reading and Mathematics with Athletics 
Summer program (Chapter 1) was designed by the Division of Special Education's 
(D.S.E.) District 75 of the Board of Education (B.O.E.) to help students maintain the gains 
they had made and master those skills which they had not mastered during the school 
year. The program was also Intended to enrich students' learning experiences by 
providing reading and math instruction while fostering their social and emotional 
development 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

The program was designed to operate five days a week for four hours a day (8:30 
to 12:30), from July 10 to August 18, at 13 sites; each site was to have 11 Chapter 1 
classes. Unlike the full-year program, the summer program was intended to provide all 
students with both reading and math instruction for 60 minutes a day in each area, on 
average. The instnjctional program would be complemented by a "Big Apple" games 
(Track and field activities used to motivate students) component. Two half-hour periods 
would be provided for breakfast and lunch. 

Reading instructton was designisd to be taught as an integrated process including 
the development of listening, speaking, and writing skills. A holistic instructlonai method 
would be used, which would inciude directed reading activities and word and phrase 
recognition related to passage comprehension. 

Math concepts, computations, and problem solving would be taught by using 
manipulative, representational, and abstract materials requiring the use of concrete, semi- 
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concrete, and at^tract ieveis of understanding. 

Learning objecthfes for individual students would be based on their reading and 
math test scores on the spring dtywide tests and on the Individualized Criterion- 
Referenced Test (I.C.R.T.) which would be given to each student during the first week of 
the summer term. Teachers would chose two objectives in each area for each student 
to master during the summer terni. 

REPORT FORMAT 

This report presents OREA's evaluation of the Chapter 1 1989 summer program. 
It Is organized as follows: the evaluation methodology is described in section II, the 
evaluation flndi.igs are presented In section III, and OREA's conclusions and 
recommendations are discussed in section IV. 
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II. EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



OREA's evaluation of the Summer 1989 Chapter 1 program was generated from 
an analysis of qualitative ciata on program implementation, which consisted of student 
characteristics, criteria for student and site selection, staff development, student 
Instruction, parent contact, and program strengths and weal^nesses, as well as an 
analysis of quantitative data of student achievement In reading and math. The questions 
OREA addressed in the evaluation are presented below. 



EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



•;«l|:|||lllli*JI-]|li']tH:iU*il 



What were the characteristics of students who participated in the program? 

What criteria did program staff use to select student particlDants and program 
sites? 

What did staff training consist of and how did participants perceive the quality 
of these activitiTO? 

What did Instnjctional planning consist of? 

What Instrument did staff use to measure student achievement levels and how 
satisfactory was it? 

What equipnvnt and nrraterials did the classroom teachers use in instruction? 

What instructional approaches and strategies did the classroom teachers use 
In the classroom, and how satisfactory were they? 

What did parent contact consist of, and to what extent was it maintained on a 
regular t>asis? 

What were the program's strengths and weaknesses as identified by program 
participants? 
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Program Outcomes 

Did the Chapter 1 program meet the fbiiowing ot3jectives? 

• By August 18, 1989, 75 percent of students who attend a minimum of 15 
sessions wiU show mastery of two or more objectives in reading as measured 
by the l.C.R.T. in reading. 

• By August 18. 1989, 75 percent of students who attend a minimum of 15 
sessions wiil show nfiastery of two or more objectives in mathematics as 
measured by the l.C.R.T. in mathematics. 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

OREA's sample for the summer Chapter 1 evaluation consisted of aii student 
participants, site supervisors, tes^r-trainers, and Chapter 1 reading and math classroom 
teachers. OREA also conducted 14 reading and 14 math classroom observations. 

PataCoiMgn 

OREA ccHisultants collected Data Retrieval Forms (D.R.F.s) for all program 
participants (1,537), intenrtewed all 13 site supervisors and eight of nine teacher-trainers, 
and surveyed 93 percent (133 of 143) of all Chapter 1 reading and math classroom 
teachers. They also conducted obsen/ations of Chapter 1 classrooms. 

Instrumentation 

OREA consultants recorded inten/iew and survey data on forms developed by the 
Special Education Evaluation Unit for Chapter 1 classroom teachers, teacher-trainers, and 
site supervisors. OREA also developed a semi-structured guide for conducting Chapter 1 
classroom observations. Rnally, OREA developed data retrieval forms to record student 
achievement information. Instruments were specifically designed to address ail program 
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implementatfon and outcome evaluation questions. 
Data Analysis 

OREA consultants coded, aggregated, and analyzed interview schedule and survey 
responses to describe the Implenientation of the Chapter 1 program. OREA staff also 
evaluated the extent to which the program met its outcome objectives by tabulating the 
number of ot^ecthfes attempted and mastered by each participating student, applying 
descriptive statistics to calculate the percentage of students who accomplished the 
individual fichlevement objective, and then comparing the results to the program's overall 
reading and math objectives. 
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\U. EVALUATION FINDINGS 



PRCX3RAM IMPLEMENTATION 
Participant SfliactiQn 

TTie students targeted for the 1989 Chapter 1 summer program had mild to 
moderate handicaps. They were in grades two through eight in elementary, intennediate, 
and junior high puWfc and nonpublic schools, had home addresses within designated 
Chapter 1 attendance areas, and were included In the New York City or State testing 
programs. A total of 1,537 students participated In the program. The great majority of 
these students (over 75 percent) were in MIS I (Modified Instructional Service), 13 percent 
were in MIS II, 1 1 percent were In MIS III, and one percent were In other program sendee 
categories. Most students (over 87 percent) were between eight and 13 years of age. 
(See Table 1.) 

Program staff selected students using the following criteria: students in second 
grade who scored at or betow the 35th Normal Curve Equivalent (N.C.E.) on the 1989 
dtywide Metropolitan Achievement Test reading section; students in grades three through 
eight who scored beiow the state reference poi*- 1 in reading on the Degrees of Reading 
Power (D.R.P.) test; and students who scored at or below the 35th N.C.E. on the 1989 
Citywide Metropolitan Achievement Test math section. This procedure is consistent with 
that described In the program design. 

Site Seiaction 

Sites for the summer program were selected by the borough supervisor, who used 
the following criteria; space preference was given to larger schools with adequate 
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TABLE 1 
Description of Student Population 
(N = 1,537)' 



Student Characteristics 



Number 



STUDENTS 



Percent 



PROGRAM SERVICE CATEGORIES 
MIS I 

MIS 11 

MIS III 

MIS i/ll 

MIS l/lll 

Total 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 
6-7 

8-9 

10-11 

12-13 

14-15 

16 

Total 

Soura*: &ud«m Dtta H»(rt«val Fpimt 



1,155 
194 
169 
10 
9 

1^537 

118 
424 
556 
358 
77 
4 

T537 



75.1 
12.6 
11.0 
0.6 
0.6 



7.7 
27.6 
36.2 
23.3 
5.0 
0.3 



b>ndudM M ttudanti for wfwm D.aF.« war* submHttd, 
Ao« Is otfoutetod Mttw itudMt'f ae* «t ttw end of August, 1 
"Varictkin (fcM to rounding. 



• More than 75 percent of students were MIS I. 

• Over 87 percent of students were t)etween eight and 13 years of age. 
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cafeteria, dassroom, and gym facilities; accessibility-each borough had at least one 
barrier-free site; location-sites were selected on the basis of their relative proximity to one 
another and the availability of public transportation. 

Program Staffing 

lYm program coordinator was responsible for the overall implementation of the 
program, ensuring that it was consistent with program guidelines for staff selection and 
development; fbr the purchase of instaictional materials and test instruments; for the 
development and dissemination of student applications; for the supervision of site 
selection and dass assignments; and for making overall arrangements for special 
educTition students to participate in the Gates Promotional Testing program. 

Borough supen^isors were responsible for administering and supervising the 
program at the borough level. They participated in the program's orientation session, 
provided ongoing staff development and supervision as needed, ordered all Instructional 
supplies and arranged for their distribution, and arranged for students' summer records 
to be fdnvarded to the students' home schools at the conclusion of the program. They 
also reviewed student applications for program eligibility (test scores and home 
addresses) and for appropriate program assignments. 

Each of the 13 sites had one site supervisor who was responsible for administering 
and supervising the program at that site. Supervisors went into the classroom to 
supervise, evaluate, and provide assistance to the instructional staff. They also 
coordinated puf^l transportation, scheduled program activities, coordinated food services, 
supenrfsed the maintenance of fiscal records, and submitted pupil attendance and other 
records. 
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Eacti of tt» 13 sites also had one unit teacher who was responsible for assisting 
the supenrfsor with the SKimlnlstration of the program at that site by maintaining daily 
attendance recwds, assisting in making an-angements for student transportation, 
organizing the use of testing and instructional materials that were shared among teachers, 
coordinating all testing at the site induding the Gates testing program, and coordinating 
the Big Apple games. They also provided class coverage as needed when classroom 
teachers were absent 

Chapter 1 Reading and Math teachers ware responsible for Implementing the 
instructional component of the program by v/orking with groups or individual students. 
They administered the reading and math I.C.R.T. to Identify students' strengths and 
weaknroses. Based on these results, they planned and implemented remedial activities 
that met tiie needs of each student 

Paraprofesstonals assisted teachers by working with small groups or individual 
students for short periods of time, provWIng tiiem with intensive remediation in skill areas. 
In addition, they helped maintain students* folders and kept logs of their dally classroom 
activities. 

Staff Developmant 

Of the 128 teachers who responded to tiie item on OREA's Classroom Teacher 
Sun/ey, 113 (88 percent) reported tiiat ttiey had participated In a Chapter 1 orientation 
session. Of these, 104 (94 percent) reported that tiie session had been helpful. 

Of the 124 teachers who responded to the item, 63 (51 percent) reported tiiat they 
had received in-servtoe training during the summer term. Of these, 60 (95 percent) 
reported that tiie training had been useful, and 47 (75 percent) reported that it had been 
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sufficient Seven (54 percwit) of the 13 site supervisors whom OREA consultants 
interviewed also stated that the pixsgram had provided sufficient in-service training. 

Student Instnjetion 

InstrwctlQnal Planning, site supendsors overwheimingiy endorsed the use of the 
I.C.R.T. results for instructional planning in txjth reading and math; practically all of them 
reported extensive use of this test. Virtually ail teachers responding reported at least 
some use of the test, and the majority reported extensive reliance on it for planning 
instruction. This procedure was in keeping with the guidelines of the Chapter 1 program. 
However, some teachers also suggested that decisions atraut student instruction could 
be based on testing that Is dorm during the school year rather than on additional testing. 
Thus, although most teachers considered the I.C.R.T. useful for instructional planning, 
SOTS felt that the use of ongoing test results for the same purposes would generate the 
same Infomiatlai and would be more efficient. 

Instructional Equipment and Materials. Curing class visits, OREA consultants 
observed that teachers employed a wide variety of teaching materials. They used 
standard basal readers and skills sheets but also used a wide range of items for 
instruction, many of which they had carefully constructed themselves. Thus, although 
there was dearly a shoftege of materials supplied by the program, teachers compensated 
for this by devetoping their own materials and using them creatively. 

Instnictional Approaches. Of the 133 teachers who responded to the item, 128 (96 
percent) reported that they had used a holistic approach to reading instruction In keeping 
with the program guWelines. Of the 118 teachers who responded to the item, 116 (98 
percent) reported that they were satisfied with it. 

10 
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Teactws reported that they used a number of methods to integrate reading and 
rr»th with athletic activities. Of the 133 teachers responding, sixty-three (47 percent) 
used sports-related materiate in the classroom; 40 (30 percent) used sports as a topic 
about which students could write essays and reports; 34 {26 percent) used the topic to 
develop word problems; 34 (26 percent) of teachers used sports srores to demonstrate 
math operations; 17 (13 percent) used the topic to develop vocabulary lessons; 17 (13 
percent) used It for discissions and verbal work; 15 (11 percent) used it to develop 
experience charts; 9 (7 percent) used it In math games; 10 (eight percent) used It to 
establish an instructional theme; and 17 (13 percent) used it in other relevant ways. 

Site supendsors reported that teachers had many different ways of Integrating field 
trips into their dally lessxts. For example, teachers used field trips to further motivate 
students: to motivate them to read books on related subjects such as athletics or famous 
athletes, to do writing pn^ects In which they described their personal field trip 
experiences, and to tackle math games or word problems devised by teachers and based 
on scores from sporting events in which the class had actually participated. It should be 
noted that all of the above activities were consistent with the holistic instructional approach 
described In the program design. 

OREA consultants observaJ teachers using a wide variety of instructional strategies 
in the classroom. Discusston of personal experiences frequently took place In reading 
and math classes. Silent reading and vocabulary development took place in half of the 
observed reading classes, with direct reading instruction and answering questions 
occunlng nearty as often. In math classes, OREA consultants frequently observed 
teachers' denxjnstrattons, the use of word-problems, and students working independently. 

Reading was frequently Incorporated into math lessons, usually by Introducing new 
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mati^-fBlated vocabulafy words (e.g., diameter) or by working on word problems. On the 
other hand, math was only rarely incorporated into reading lessons. Nor did OREA 
consultants observe reeling Instruction combined with athletics. While most teachers 
reported extensive use of sports oriented lessons, OREA consultants observed a high 
proportion of younger, lower-functioning students, whose lessons often deatt with 
vocabulary words and sentences of the simplest kind. Athletics rarely came into play in 
these cases. 

OREA found that fleki trips were included in math and reading instruction only 
about 30 percent of the time. On most occasions when they were included, teachers 
woukJ discuss the outing with students the next day. Thus, although the field trips played 
an Important role in the instructk)nal program, their role was not extensive. 

OREA ioL*y6 that athletics were integrated into math instruction the majority of the 
time; score-keeping and the computation of lengths and distances was a convenient and 
effective ways of teaching these skills. 

Parental Contact 

OREA data reflected that program teachers maintained regular contact with the 
parents of parltelpating students. Among those who responded, the vast majority of 
teachers reported using telephone calls and notes as the primary means of 
communk^ating with parents. Some teachers also conducted individual conferences, and 
a few reported hokding open school nights and parent workshops. 

Staff Pefcep t i on s 

Program Strengths . Site supervisors and classroom teachers overwhelmingly 
singled out the work of the program staff, teachers, and paras as the number one reason 
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for the program's success. Other factors which made the program a success were the 
quality of materiate provided by the program (although the quantity was not sufficient), and 
the excellent quality of program coordination. 

Program Weaknessas. Supervisors who responded to OREA's questionnaire were 
concerned about smoothing out logistics as improving bus transportation and teacher 
training. Teachers kJentifed such problems in the classroom such as unbearable heat, 
too much testing, too few field trips, and too much papenwork (many teacher respondents 
commented that keeping two fbkters for each student along with a dally was 
excessive). Two complaints, whtoh both teachers and administrators expressed, were the 
Inadequate amount of supplies and materials and the absence of the Big Apple program 
during the last two weeks of instruction. 

SuQQe8tk>ns for Program Improvement. Many teachers considered that the 
problem of insuffkjient supplies couW be ameliorated if they had greater Input Into the 
ordering process. Although nx^t teachers considered the l.C.R.T. useful for instructional 
planning, some felt that the use of ongoing test results for the same purposes would 
generate the same informatton and would be more efficient. They further suggested that 
the problem of extreme heat in the classroom could be avoided by using downstairs 
class.-ooms. Many teachers asked why the Big Apple program could not coincide 
completely with me Chapter 1 program. Rnaily, in order to address the need for more 
staff devetopment and training, some teachers suggested that more time be set aside 
during the weekly schedule for noninstructional activities such as staff development. 
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PROGRAM QUTCQMEfi 

Analysis of attendance data indicated that 66.3 percent of the students attended 
20 or more of the program's 34 reading sessions, and that 66.3 percent of the students 
attended 20 or more of the program's 43 math sessions. The mean numtjer of reading 
sessions attended was 21 .2 (S.O. = 7.49) and the mean number of math sessions attended 
was 21.2 (S.O.- 7.29). 

Reading Adiiavftmant 

An analysis of the results of the I.C.R.T. in reading revealed that the program 
achieved its objective. More then 94 percent of the students attending a minimum of 15 
sessions mastered two or nwre reading obiectives. (A frequency distribution of the total 
number of reading ob|e«lves mastered is presented in Table 2.) The results are 
comparable to student performance In 1988, when the result was also 94 percent. The 
mean number of reading ot^ectives mastered was 2.8 (S.O. = 1 .09). 

Mathematics AchiavAm^nt 

The program achieved its objective for mathematics. Ninety-seven percent of the 
students attending a minimum of 15 sessions mastered two or more objectives (see 
Table 3). These outcomes compare favorably with the 1988 result of 94 percent. The 
mean number of mathematic objectives mastered was 3.5 (S.D. = 1.22). 
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TABLE 2 

Frequency Distribution of the 
Total I.C.R.T, Reading Objectives Mastered* 



Mastery 
Rata 


Number of 


Relative 
rercenx 


Cumulative 
Percent 


S OF nw A 




Q 7 
O.f 


o.b 


4 


180 


14.0 


22.5 


3 


437 


34.0 


56.5 


2 


■too 


37.9 


94.4 


1 


57 


4.4 


98.8 


less than 1 


16 


1.2 


100.0 


TOTAL 




106.0 





Sourot: Studtm dttt nrtrltval forms 
*8(iKiMTts attending « lytMmuffl of is Mtrion*. 



• Over 94 percent of the students mastered at least two skills. 
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TABLES 

Frequ^Tcy Distribution of tha 
Total I.C.RT. Mathematics Objectives Mastered* 



Mastery 
Rate 


Number of 
oiUQenis 


Relative 

JT.1- ri_ril-i i 

rercent 


Cumulative 
Percent 


w Wf IllwfP 




ZU.D 


20.6 


4 


310 


24.1 


44.7 


3 


497 


38.6 


83.3 


2 


176 


13.7 


97.0 


1 


36 


2.8 


99.8 


less than 1 


3 


0.2 


100.0 

• 


TOTAL 


1,587 


100.6' 




Souret: Studtnt data rttrtovii forms 
*S(u(ftnit cHtnd^ a n^nimum of 15 ttttion*. 



• Nin^'Seven percent of the sUJdonts attending a minimum of 15 sessions 
mastered at least two skills. 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Division of Special Education's 1989 Chapter 1 summer program served 1,537 
students with mild to nruxlerate handicaps in grades two through eight, at 13 sites in 
elementary, intermediate, and junior high public and non-public schools. The program 
was designed to provide reading and math instruction while fostering social and emotional 
development. 

The msyority of teachers who reported to OREA questionnaires reported that they 
had received in-sen/ice training; 95 percent of these reported that the Gaining had been 
useful, and 75 percent reported that it had been sufficient 

Almost all teachers used a holistic approach to instruction and found it satisfaci .y. 
Many Integrated: reeling with athletic activities, frequently creating sports-oriented 
lessons (although rarely in the reading lessons of younger, lower-functioning students); 
field trips with daily lessons (although not extensively); reading with math lessons (but 
seldom the reverse); and athletics with math lessons. 

Chapter 1 teachers maintained regular contact with program parents through 
phone calls, notes, Individual conferences, open school nights, and parent workshops. 

Participating teachers identified the following program strengths: the worl< of 
program staff, teachers, and paraprofessionals; the quality of program materials (although 
the quantity was not sufficient); and the excellence of program coordination. 

TeMhers reported areas that needed improvement were bus transportation, 
teacher training, unbearable heat in some classrooms, too much testing, too few field 
trips, too much papen(Vorl<, an Inadequate amount of supplies and materials, and the 
absence of the Big Apple program during the last two weeks of instruction. 
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Respondents suggested more teacher Involvement In ordering materials to 
ameliorate the lack of supplies, the use of ongoing tests to generate infonnatlon currently 
derived from the I.C.R.T., consistent use of downstairs classrooms to avoid the problem 
of extreme heat, improved coordination of the instructional program with the Big Apple 
program, and the allocation of more time for staff development activities. 

The program met its objecUves in both reading and mathematics. An analysis of 
the I.C.R.T. results rev^ded that more then 94 percent of the students attending a 
minimum of 15 sessions mastered two or more reading objectives, and that 97 percent 
of the studeiits attending a minimum of 15 sessions mastered two or more math 
objectives. These results dearty surpassed the program objectives of 75 percent. 

Based on its findings, OREA makes the following recommendations. 

• Involve teadws in ordering materials to ameliorate the lack of supplies. 

• Use ongoing tests to generate information cun-entiy derived from the I.C.R.T. 

• Use consistent downstairs classrooms to avoid the problem of extreme heat. 

• Impi-ove coordination of the instnjctional program with the Big Apple program. 

• Allocate more time for staff-development activities. 
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